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THE REVEREND JAMES DeKOVEN, D. D. 

MANY men at the last General Convention in Em- 
manuel Church, Baltimore, remembered that it was 
just twenty-one years since Dr. James DeKoven made his 
famous speech for liberty of opinion in the same church, 
before the same representative council. Those twenty-one 
years have passed swiftly, and brought many changes. The 
"Champion of Ritualism," as he was called, has been at rest 
himself for fourteen years, and in many quarters his name 
already has become a distant memory, and the meaning of 
his life and labor misunderstood or quite forgotten. 

In a recent volume of biographical sketches 1 by Mr. F. C. 
Morehouse, of Milwaukee, our attention has again been 
drawn to Dr. DeKoven's character and work, and it is not 
unfitting that some review should be attempted of the career 
of a man, who but lately filled so large a place in the history 
of religion and education in. this country, and who, in many 
respects, was so remarkable as to merit the encomium 
passed upon him by the author just referred to, as "the 
greatest product of the American Church." 

James DeKoven was born in Middletown, Connecticut, 
Sept. 19th, 1831. From his earliest years his mind and 
heart were controlled by religious impulses. He combined 
from boyhood the imagination of the poet with the critical 
faculty of the lawyer. This coordination made him an ap- 
preciative and accurate scholar, and he was graduated with 
high honor from Columbia College, New York, in 1851. 
There seems to have been no hesitation in his choice of a 
vocation. He entered the General Theological Seminary 
immediately, and was graduated in 1854, being ordained 
Deacon by Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, the same year. 
In the Seminary he was conspicuous for his reltigious earnest- 
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ness, and for his intense realization of the teaching office of 
the ministry. His "ragged school" in the old "long room" 
on Sunday afternoons was a wonder to his friends, and a 
great trial to himself, until he solved the problem of inter- 
esting the young outcasts by drawing on his imagination for 
exciting stories, which combined the thrill of adventure with 
the soundest Christian teaching. A wooden cross, inscribed 
with his name, is still handed down from class to class in the 
Seminary, as a mute memorial of his practical devotion. 

Consistently with his burning zeal for missionary work, he 
is said to have offered himself, with two others, soon after 
his ordination, to the Bishop of New York to establish an 
associate mission in the slums of that city, but it was 
thought that the Church was not ready for such innovating 
movements, and so DeKoven, declining several nattering 
calls to Eastern parishes, went to Wisconsin as lecturer in 
the Nashotah Theological Seminary, and threw in his lot 
with the growing West. There he was ordained to the 
priesthood by Bishop Kemper, in 1855. At Delafield, about 
five miles from Nashotah, he opened a parish school in con- 
nection with the little mission church of St. John Chrysos- 
tom, and with splendid determination, to the great detriment 
of his health, he maintained and developed this work, walk- 
ing to and fro, through winter storms and summer heat, until 
he placed it on a sure foundation. In 1859, at the death of 
the Rev. Roswell Park, D. D., the founder and first president 
of Racine College, Dr. DeKoven's conspicuous ability was 
recognized by his election to the presidency, or wardenship, 
of that institution, and there, with inflexible spirit and un- 
surpassed devotion, he continued to labor for his great ideal of 
a Christian university, until his death, just twenty years later 
(March 19, 1879). During that period his personality had 
impressed itself upon the whole Church. As a profound 
theologian, a brilliant preacher, the unequalled parliamen- 
tarian and debater in the House of Deputies — above all as a, 
man of loftiest spirituality and heroic unselfishness, he won 
universal love and admiration. His sudden death, in the very 
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prime of life, was regarded as the greatest calamity to the 
Church, both by those who had known and loved him, and 
by those who, having misunderstood and wronged him, 
would have made reparation had he lived. From Boston to 
San Francisco the lament went up with genuine sorrow. 
Those who had differed with him were foremost in deploring 
his loss. No clergyman ever received from the secular world 
and outside the bounds of his own State, such tributes of 
love and admiration as were paid to him. The great North- 
west was stricken with the consciousness of its bereavement, 
and governors and legislatures and public corporations 
and citizens of- every creed and class hastened to do him 
honor. He died as he had lived, brave, loyal, consecrated to 
his Master's service. His last public act was a sacrifice of 
himself for a friend who needed his help — his last private 
care was for the instruction of a soul that was groping for 
the light of the gospel. It was a grand life — pure, manly, 
unselfish, noble in every instinct, gentle in its strength, great 
in its simplicity. 

Dr. DeKoven was a theologian and a Christian educator, 
and in both aspects he appears unquestionably great. A 
theologian must, above all things, be clear and definite in his 
convictions. He must have a system of philosophy; he 
must be apt to teach. Theology exists, as the Church under- 
stands it, only as a means to an end, an aid to the human 
mind to comprehend the truths of the gospel, to coordinate, 
in a rational system, what the Church has received and 
teaches. The object of Christianity is to give light and life 
to the souls of men, and there can be no greater contradiction 
in terms than a system of Christian instruction, a theology 
which is based on indefinite, uncertain, and misty speculation. 
A theologian may be narrow-minded or broad-minded, schol- 
arly or unscholarly, tolerant or intolerant — but, if he is to 
"make good proof of his ministry," he must be clear. In 
this respect Dr. DeKoven has perhaps had no equal in the 
American Church. It was this clearness of apprehension 
and felicity of definition that gave him his preeminence as a 
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debater. It was this that aroused such opposition to him in 
some quarters, and singled him out for attack, even on ques- 
tions where he had said nothing more than others had said 
before him, because he always succeeded in making people 
know what he thought on every subject. Yet he was not a 
controversialist. His keen sensibility to injustice, his ex- 
quisite refinement of nature, made him shrink from public 
criticism. Only the most conscientious convictions of duty 
wrung from him the words of defiance in his first speech in 
the Convention of 1871, which filled the rest of his life with 
discussion. The only bitter satire on an opponent that he 
ever indulged in, was a reluctant concession to the pleading 
of one of his friends. 

The General Convention of 187 1 was a notable convention. 
Time had been given since the close of the civil war for 
anxious ones to discover the gradual influence of the "Ox- 
ford movement" in this country. Many members of the 
Convention were alarmed for the safety of the Church, and a 
committee of eminent divines, which had been appointed in 
1868, introduced a canon on Ritual, a canon which, it was 
thought, might regulate or repress various dangerous ceremo- 
nies and practices (including the choral service) which were be- 
coming common in certain quarters. The canon was not sat- 
isfactory to the Lower House, and provoked fierce discussion. 
It was in this debate that Dr. DeKoven came prominently be- 
fore the country. To him, as he declared over and over again, 
the danger that threatened the Church was not an increase 
of reverence and earnestness on the part of some of her 
clergy, but that the Church might be induced to risk her in- 
fluence, and waste her time in trying men for heresy, when 
the practical missionary work on every side was clamoring 
for attention. He never thought for an instant of the unpop- 
ularity of his position. He urged and besought the House 
to wait and consider — to postpone this restrictive legislation. 
He said that the broadest possible toleration had been exer- 
cised from the beginning by the Church towards men who 
differed from one another in the statement of certain doc- 
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trines, and that to limit and narrow this liberty was retro- 
gression and not progress. He held that the extremest doc- 
trine maintained by the men who were about to be con- 
demned unheard, was quite within the limits of permissible 
opinion in the English Church, and that he would adopt as 
his own the words of one of these men, and defy any one 
to present him for trial. 

I want to give anybody in this House the opportunity of presenting 
me for false doctrine if he wishes : and, in order to do so, I choose some 
language which is rather balder and bolder than any I myself would use, 
excepting tin a company of theologians, and I use this language for 
another purpose which I will explain presently. I believe in — and this 
will be printed to-morrow, and I will write it out, if necessary, for any- 
body who wants to use it — I believe in "the Real, Actual Presence of our 
Lord under the form of bread and wine upon the altars of our churches." 
I, myself, adore and would, if it were necessary or my duty, "teach my 
people to adore Christ present in the elements under the form of bread 
and wine." And I use these words because they are a bold statement of 
the doctrine of the Real Presence ; but I use them for another reason ; 
they are adjudicated words ; they are words which, used by a divine of the 
Church of England, have been tried in the highest ecclesiastical court of 
England, and have been decided by that ecclesiastical court to come 
within the limits of the truth held in the Church of England. So much 
so, that that very Sir Robert Phillimore, whose judicial decisions have 
been quoted here before, has decided that " if he were to pronounce these 
words wrong" — now I read his very language — " I should be passing sen- 
tence, in my opinion, upon a long roll of illustrious divines who have 
adorned our University, and fought the good fight of our Church from 
Ridley" — whom the clerical delegate from Massachusetts quoted as enter- 
taining his view — "from Ridley to Keble — from the divine whose martyr- 
dom the cross of Oxford commemorates, to the divine in whose honor 
that University has founded her last college." 

As one of the meagre and partial histories of the event 
says, this was regarded as "strange and even offensive lan- 
guage," but the restrictive legislation was checked for that 
year. Dr. DeKoven was branded on all sides. It would be 
a painful and useless task to revive the story of the methods 
that were resorted to to injure his character and distort his 
statements. He was regarded as an unsafe man. In 1873 
he failed by a bare majority of being elected Bishop of Mas- 
sachusetts. In the spring of the following year the con- 
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vention of the Diocese of Wisconsin met to elect a successor 
to Bishop Armitage. The strife that ensued was the most 
distressing exhibition of partisan feeling that ever disgraced 
a council of this Church. Dr. DeKoven was easily the fore- 
most man in the diocese, both in intellect and character, and 
was elected by the clergy, in spite of the bitterest opposition 
on the part of some. He failed, however, to receive the 
requisite number of lay votes, and a compromise candidate, 
a man of Dr. DeKoven's own views, was ultimately chosen. 
It was this assembly that adjourned by a resolution in which 
it was stated that a fair vote could not be taken while 
the members were under the influence of Dr. DeKoven's 
eloquence. 

The General Convention met again in 1874, in St. John's 
Chapel, New York City. It was confidently expected that 
the proposed canon on Ritual would be easily passed, and 
that Dr. DeKoven and the cause which he espoused, would 
be overwhelmed in the tide of feeling that was rolling up 
against him. Dr. DeKoven's speech in that convention was 
perhaps the greatest speech that was ever made in a General 
Convention. Its exquisite humor and satire, its scholarly 
precision and wealth of argument have rarely been equalled 
in any forensic debate. It is hardly too much to say that 
there was not a deputy on the floor who was not moved to 
admiration for the man, however little he may have liked his 
opinions. The canon was passed in an amended form, but 
has been utterly inoperative, probably because it was proved 
to be not only vague, but unconstitutional. At the diocesan 
convention of 1875, Dr. DeKoven was elected Bishop of 
Illinois, but inflamed partisan prejudice, to the dismay and 
anguish of his friends, dominated a majority of the stand- 
ing committees, and the election was not confirmed. It was 
thought by many that there was a grim irony in the implied 
assertion that the Church's greatest son was not fit to be a 
Bishop. The secular press in the East and West espoused 
his cause. Several prominent newspapers, enthusiastic over 
the great qualities of statesmanship which he had exhibited, 
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declared that instead of wasting his genius in theological 
dispute, he ought to serve his country in the Senate of the 
United States. And it is said that more than once he was 
approached by political leaders urging him to accept the 
nomination to public office. The Roman Catholics, hoping 
that it would be another case like that of Newman, tried to 
make overtures to him in this bitter hour of his rejection by 
his own communion. 

But the Warden of Racine was never greater than at this 
time. His calm dignity, his patient loyalty to the Church,, 
his Christlike gentleness and humility compelled the rever- 
ence of all men. What his proud and sensitive nature suffered 
in the public ignominy of that rejection, God only knows. 
But no bitter word, no harsh accusation ever escaped him. He 
endured as seeing Him who is invisible, and was hid in the 
secret of the Presence from the provoking of all men and from 
the strife of tongues. Those who were nearest to him saw no 
evidence of the mortification which he must have felt. One 
who had the privilege of his friendship at this time recalls 
only a single remark that indicated his disappointment. 
It was in one of his characteristic talks to a student, who 
was tempted to despair of any success in his work, and the 
Doctor said: "Mere success is a poor thing. Duty is every- 
thing. It is singular, but true, you know, that of all the 
clergy of the Church, I am the only one who can never hope 
under any circumstances to become a bishop." He lived 
only four years after that election. Who shall say that his 
life was not shortened by the terrible ordeal? 

It would be interesting, even amusing, if it were not so 
grievous, to note what a vast change has come over the pop- 
ular mind. There are bishops in various quarters, whose 
elections have been confirmed almost without question, com- 
pared with whom Dr. DeKoven would appear to-day as a 
moderate conservative. Yet, it may be, that some such sac- 
rifice was needed, and, if so, that no man's soul was richer 
in its faith and loyalty to endure the martyrdom. 

Dr. DeKoven's theology was based upon the Incarnation as 
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the one central truth of the gospel. The purpose of Christ's 
coming into the world was to give life, not merely nor chiefly 
to teach doctrines. Therefore Christianity is not a system of 
opinion, but a transmission of life. And as all life is or- 
ganic, so the Christian life is embodied in an Institution, a 
Family, a Kingdom, a Church. The ministry and sacra- 
ments were real things to him. Baptism, as the catechism 
says, was the means whereby we are made members of 
Christ. To his mind the statement that Christ came into 
the world to found a new kingdom and yet that all men 
are actual members of this kingdom, whether they will or 
no, without any definite way of admission to it, is not only 
a contradiction of the Church's teaching, but a contradiction 
in terms. The Holy Communion, also, in this view, is either 
a means of receiving the Living Christ, in a bona fide and 
real way (and the spiritual is the real), or else it is no re- 
ceiving of Christ in any true and appreciable way at all. 
His own opinion on the subject was similar to that held by 
Pusey and Keble and Eiddon, in England, but it would be 
difficult to find in any English writer, such clear distinctions 
as he has drawn. His own words are: — 

The controversies of the times compel us to go further than this simple 
assertion of the presence of Christ, God and man in one person, in the 
Holy Eucharist; to declare that while,;we assert our belief in the presence 
we refuse to define the mode or manner of the presence. 

We do not affirm with the Roman Catholic, that it is by transubstantia- 
tion, or the annihilation of the substance of the bread and wine, and the 
substitution for it of the substance of Christ's body and blood. 

We do not affirm (if there be any who do) , that it is by consubstantiation 
or impanation, namely, that "the substance of the Lord's body and blood 
coexists in union with the substance of bread and wine, as iron and fire 
are united in a bar of heated iron." 

We do not affirm that it is by identity of substance, that is, that the 
substance of the Eucharist is at one and the same time the substance of 
bread and wine and the substance of Christ's body and blood. 

We refuse to explain away the mystery by saying that the holy elements 
are mere figures or images or symbols of Christ's absent body and blood. 
In short, we accept no device or explanation of human reason, and where 
Christ and the Church have refused to define, we refuse to define also. 

The only word which the Church has used to express, without defining 
the fact of the presence, is the word " SacramEnTai,," and so I hold that 
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Christ's human nature is in sacramental union with the cpnsecrated ele- 
ments. This presence is called " Real," to show that it is no mere figurative 
or symbolical presence. It is called " Spiritual," ip show that it is no 
visible, carnal, material or local presence; for that which is seen is not real ; 
that which is material is dissoluble; that which is local is but partial." 
This presence is also called spiritual, because it is the especial work of 
God's Holy Spirit to make Christ's human nature present, for the third 
Person of the adorable Trinity has come, " not to supply Christ's absence, 
but to accomplish his presence." 

Thus whenever and wherever I have asserted that Christ is present " in 
the elements," " under the form or species of bread and wine" I mean 
thereby that he is there present sacramentally and spiritually, and there 
really and truly. 

Whether this doctrine as he stated it was the true, historic, 
Eucharistic doctrine of the English Church, was not the im- 
mediate question at issue. What Dr. DeKoven fought for 
and suffered for was liberty of opinion on this subject. 
He himself ardently believed that the best theologians of 
the Church had held this doctrine, and that it alone could 
satisfy the language of the Prayer Book; but it should be 
known and understood, to his immortal honor, that he never 
denounced those who held the lamest and poorest view of 
this sacrament, as unworthy of toleration by the Church. 
Dr. DeKoven believed so deeply in the reasonableness of 
truth, when it had fair play, that he could afford to be broad. 
Whether they differ with him or not, men must admire his 
splendid "assurance of faith." His words in his speech on 
the Ritual Canon, are grand words which can never die : — 

Now let me say, about the doctrine of the Eucharist, there is precisely 
this, that we have not arrived at a full and clear determination about it. 
Better a thousand times, my brethren, that rash and incautious expres- 
sions should be used, better that things should be said that the great heart 
of this Church may possibly condemn, than that we should hastily formu- 
late this doctrine. Let me illustrate : 

Within the past three years I have read a charge from a bishop of this 
Church, honored, venerated, one of the noblest and best of our most aged 
bishops, advocating something which he called in terms Zwinglianism. 
I have read also a pamphlet of a clerical deputy from Virginia, advocating 
the same thing. I do not mean to say that it was Zwinglianism. It did 
not seem to be as bad as Zwinglianism, but, nevertheless, it was a clear 
and definite expression of what anybody would say was a very low Church 
view of this subject, and I have never heard a single word said against it. 
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J have never read an article in any newspaper against it. I have never 
heard that it was going to make a crisis in the Church. I never heard that 
the man who held it was not to be elevated to the Episcopate. I have seen 
that it had free scope and fair play, and, for my part, I would give it free 
scope and fair play too. Let this Church on this doctrine preserve its 
equanimity. Let it study. Let it read. Let it pray. Let it think. Let 
men who have the grace and gift of understanding pour forth ,their con- 
tributions ; and if there are things that ought not to be said, we may be 
sure that free thought, free play, free consideration, and full consideration, 
never harmed the Church in any way ; for, mark you, it is a philosophical 
truth, which no man can read ecclesiastical history without understanding, 
that no doctrine, though it be formulated never so often, becomes the doc- 
trine of any Church until that doctrine receives the moral unanimity of 
its members ; and if any one here should be tempted either by Rubric or 
by Article to attempt to take away from the doctrine of this Church on the 
Eucharist, it would only be endeavoring to do something which in time 
to come this Church will rise as one man, clerical and lay, and sweep 
away. 

A hue and cry was raised about the supposed practice of 
auricular confession among Dr. DeKoven's students at Ra- 
cine, and ready falsifiers and defamers went so far as to say 
through the public press that all the boys were compelled to 
go to confession. It was certainly true that some students did 
go to confession to him, perhaps ten per cent, of the whole 
number at various times, and some of them have felt ever 
since that they owe their salvation, under God, to the coun- 
sel and absolution they received, but it was entirely of their 
own volition if they went. 

Few clergymen to-day, of any shade of churchmanship, 
would say that the solemn and tremendous words of the Or- 
dination Office are meaningless. The strong desire in our 
time to realize the priesthood of the laity tends to strengthen 
rather than to diminish the belief in the priesthood of the 
priest. For a clergyman to refuse to receive and listen to 
and pronounce the absolution over a penitent man or woman 
who comes to him for that purpose, would be a contempt for 
the Church's orders, irreconcilable with both the spirit and 
the provisions of the Prayer Book. In any case Dr. DeKo- 
ven asked nothing more than liberty of opinion. He was 
quite willing to leave the ultimate statement of this doctrine 
also to the Church of the future. From first to last, his ideal 
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of churchmanship was " He that willeth to do His will shall 
know the doctrine." For the Church, as for the individual, 
growth in grace must precede the growth in knowledge. 
True definition of doctrine will be arrived at not by per- 
secutions for heresy, but by active, earnest, unselfish work 
for the souls for whom Christ died. 

Yet his views upon these two questions were the head and 
front of his offending. He was no ritualist in the technical 
sense. He abhorred anything that was unmanly or merely 
sesthetic "or merely formal. The chapel service at Racine 
was the heartiest and least ostentatious in the world. Col- 
ored vestments and acolytes, and bells and bowings and 
crossings and genuflections in the public service were un- 
known there. In the present day the Racine service would 
be considered very plain; but the old boys recall it as full of 
all reality of Christian manliness blessed with the blessings 
of Christian worship. As in his theological views Dr. De- 
Koven was always outspoken and clear, with an answer for 
every question that came up, so in his rules on the subject 
of ritual he displayed a common sense and loyalty, which, if 
observed, would prevent much contention and remove many 
prejudices. His own words are: 

While I hold that every rubric of the Prayer Book must be obeyed, I do 
not believe the Prayer Book to be a book of full ritual directions. 

I do not believe that by adding to the Prayer Book some vague notion 
of usage, the law of the Church on the subject of ritual is to be found. 

I do not think that the Church has a distinct and clear law of ritual. 

I hope the day may come when we can approach the question of what 
that law must be, in a spirit of charity ; and when we do, I hope we shall 
find room both for lofty ceremonial, and for simple services. 

Meanwhile individual action, and sometimes irregular action, has pre- 
ceded, as it always does, corporate action. 

I myself in adopting any ornament or ceremony have been governed by 
five distinct practical ideas : 

(i.) That it should not contradict any doctrine of the Church. 

(2.) That it should have common sense in its favor. 

(3.) That it should not provoke vehement controversy among those for 
whose benefit it was intended. 

(4.) That it should not be unreal, but for the good of souls. 

(5.) That it should not be against the command of the bishop. 
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As an educator, Dr. DeKoven has had no superior in this 
or any other land. The great qualities of a leader and guide 
to young men — dignity, tact, firmness, sympathy, genuine- 
ness of nature — these he possessed in a marked degree. He 
needed no artificial safeguards to maintain his claims to re- 
spect. His personal appearance was noble and commanding. 
His face, whether bright with humor, or stern with disap- 
proval, or melting with sympathy, was always attractive to 
look on, with a peculiar refinement of spiritual power. Stu- 
dents who never hesitated to cover him with ribbons on the 
base-ball ground or to tease him with ridicule of his favorite 
players, would rather have faced a battery than appear be- 
fore him for discipline. In his constant visits to their rooms 
at odd times, he was always one of them, giving and taking 
jests, happy over their games, sometimes even mildly tole- 
rant of their mischief, but the slightest violation of propri- 
ety or morals would be rebuked by a change of countenance 
indescribable, but most effective. He knew all the students 
by name and their antecedents, and he tried to make each 
one feel that " the Doctor" and he had some confidences 
shared by no one else. As a rule, the students worshipped 
him. If there was any fault found by any of them it was 
that his horror of certain kinds of evil was so keen that he 
could not force himself to be lenient to offenders of that class. 
In one other respect, he was sometimes misunderstood. He 
was with some men more than with others. They were 
not always necessarily the best or most congenial. They 
were those who, in his opinion, needed most help, and if any 
man ever thought that he was neglected it was because he 
himself erected the barrier that kept that great heart away 
from him. Sincere, true, tender, genuine through and 
through, that the Doctor always was, and the contact with 
such a life was an everlasting blessing to those who discov- 
ered it in time. Some, perhaps, who read these lines will 
recall with various emotions the old days — the early chapel 
service, and the walks with the Doctor afterwards, the thrill- 
ing sermons, the Easter morning breakfasts, the Sunday 
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night receptions, the gathering on the lawn at commence- 
ment, the choir suppers, the recitations in Butler, the Se- 
niors' tea, the hundred other associations with the old place 
where he was the spirit and the head; but however the 
memory comes to them now, with whatever regrets or mis- 
givings or grateful joy, it cannot but bring the picture of a 
grand, pure, unselfish personality which never once in all 
the storms that beat upon it faltered for an instant in its love 
or duty for the individual students committed to its care. 

On what we may call its professional side, Dr. DeKoven's 
theory of education was based on his belief in the Incarnation 
and all that that implies. To him it was simply inconceiva- 
ble that any education could be complete or adequate which 
did not provide for spiritual and moral, as well as for mental 
and physical, training. And if Christianity is true, then 
such training must be distinctively Christian; and if Chris- 
tian, then it must be according to that characteristic presen- 
tation of Christianity furnished by the Church. As a 
churchman, with traditions of Cambridge and Oxford before 
him,' he believed in the breadth and refinement and richness 
of the Church's culture; and as an American, he believed 
that the great northwestern country, with its diversified pop- 
ulation and its variety of nationalities, needed, above all 
things, an institution for the education of its young men, where 
the one-sidedness and extravagance of both intellectual and 
material development might be toned down and softened and 
deepened by Christian nurture. It was a grand ideal, lofty 
enough to engage and absorb the talents and energy of any 
man; and to this Dr. DeKoven gave his life. 

One misconception Dr. DeKoven repudiated, and that was 
that the Church college was a "reformatory, or a place where 
the students were all necessarily turned out perfect in intel- 
lect and morals. While he believed that there is an immense 
influence in Christian associations even upon those who do 
not appear at the time to be affected by them, yet the making 
of a well-rounded man is often dependent, not upon the 
method of education, but upon three other things of equal 
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importance, viz.: (1) The law of heredity whereby traits and 
tendencies of blood and lineage are perpetuated, which 
sometimes defy and defeat the most perfect system of culture. 
(2) The early influences of a child's life, the mother's care 
or neglect, the example and associations, the freedom or re- 
straint of the home, which too often leave impressions that are 
ineradicable. Both of these precede the work of the school 
or college, and they are supplemented by another factor 
in the process of development, and that is (3) the society, 
tone of thought, associations of a student after he leaves col- 
lege and goes into the world. The fact that some students 
who have attended a Christian school show no evident effects 
of Christian nurture, is an argument, not against the school, 
but against the heredity, the early training, or the subse- 
quent environment. 

Dr. DeKoven's splendid ambition for Racine College ap- 
pears now to have failed ; it was only moderately successful 
in his lifetime. It is true, that during his administration of 
twenty years, the college property was quadrupled in extent 
and value. Many of its graduates had taken high places in 
the world. The Bishops of the Church in the Northwest 
had begun to realize the power and importance of the insti- 
tution, and had accepted elections to the Board of Trustees,, 
in order to make it the Church University of the Northwest. 
When Dr. DeKoven died, he left to it all the private property 
which remained to him after a lifetime of free-handed gen- 
erosity, and the college was without debt, and seemingly 
without an obstacle to its ultimate success. Yet the enter- 
prise failed. The college has now for several years been 
closed, and a small grammar school, managed with patient 
heroism by one of the old boys, is all that occupies that 
beautiful and spacious domain and the buildings he loved so 
well. We need not enquire particularly for the cause of 
this. It may be that Dr. DeKoven, had he lived a few years 
longer, would have placed the institution beyond the reach 
of disaster — but that is not certain. It may be that there 
have been faults in administration since his death; it may be 
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that there were other educational interests of the Church in 
the West which left no room for Racine ; or that the Church 
people in Illinois and Wisconsin had come largely from New 
England, and would have nothing but New -England train- 
ing for their sons. It may be, as he said, 

That the members of our Church are prevented from giving the large 
gifts which one hears of elsewhere, by the fact that it costs more to sup- 
port the average Episcopalian, and to keep him and his in that " station of 
life unto which it has pleased God to call him," than it has done any other 
kind of Christian since the time when the divine Master declared " that 
the foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of 
Man hath not where to lay his head." Perhaps I may add that, owing it 
may be to the generally comfortable tone which prevails, the sort of well- 
to-do, refined, cultivated, worldly Christianity, nothing which does not re- 
flect the average tone of thought, feeling, doctrine, and idea that is preva- 
lent, can expect to be aided by what liberality there is. Anything 
beyond this can look only for an amiable toleration, with the permission 
to succeed if it be able to do so, and may be most thankful if it can avoid 
actual misrepresentation, and that species of persecution which is popu- 
lar in an age tolerant of everything excepting the Faith. 

Whatever be the cause or causes of this interruption of 
the work of Racine College, which we have reason to think is 
only temporary, the goodness and greatness of that saint of 
God shall not, cannot die. Not what he suffered, not what he 
accomplished, but what he was, shall last; and quite an army 
of men, whose love and admiration does not diminish but 
rather increases with the passing years, shall go down to their 
graves better and truer for their contact with so great a soul, 
and shall teach their children and their children's children 
the lesson of the life of James DeKoven, that true and much- 
tried and triumphant apostle, <■> SouXos U^aou Xpctrrou, the servant 
<of Jesus Christ. 



